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[vanced type of pin-up art. 
ills studies give the definite feeling of being composed by an 
This split in Howard’s viewpoint does not seem to be fully 
icsoiveu in nis photographic theories but is explainable by his background 

of Laguna Beach, Calif., and has been fascinated by the quality and the 
rich half-tones imparted by his work. And it is Mortensen, more than any 
other photographer, who can photograph a girl to look as if she were 
painted by Rembrandt himself. On the other hand, most of the Howard 
photographs reproduced here show a more direct approach — both in 
photographic technique and in the posing of his models. 










INTRODUCING 

|ACK HOWARD 


J ACK HOWARD brings a strongly masculine ap¬ 
proach to the photography of women. The maga¬ 
zine Modern Man called him a “Man’s Photographer 
of Wom'en” and there is nothing wishy-washy or hesi¬ 
tant about his technique. Delicate subtleties are not 
for him. This is easy to understand when one knows 
Howard’s background. 

He was born September 12, 1907, in Indian Terri- 

that part of Indian Territory was made the 47th State 
of the Union. He was th,e youngest oL.five brothers 
and sisters and was christened John Henry Howard but 
has been called “Jack” most of his life. His father was 
a rancher and a deputy United States Marshal for the 
Indian Territory and chased such outlaws as Billy,the 
Kid. His father died when Ja£k was only 18 months 
old and his mother died when he was five, leaving him 
an orphan. He spent his early boyhood on a ranch 


near Dallas, Tex., where he lived with an aunt. But 
let Howard tell part of the story . . . 

“In1923 I became a wanderer,” he says, “going every¬ 
where and ending up nowhere. I worked on ranches 
in West Texas, coal mines in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. In the wild days of Borger, Texas, where 
someone got shot every day, I worked in the oil fields 
as a roughneck or driving a T.N.T. wagon, when it 
was nothing to make $20 to $50 a day. Some 2,000 
men worked and lived here with not an inch of con¬ 
crete or pavement in all of the town. Every other 
door was a gambling hall with a saloon or a hotel in 

“My wanderlust then led me on to the Washington 
Woods, where I worked as a lumberjack. From there I 
worked as a hardrock miner on the Cascade Tunnel. 
This is the longest railroad tunnel in the world and was 
built, for the Great Northern Railroad, eight miles 
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Theme 

with 

Variations 


Incongruity may have been Howard’s aim when he posed his model in a traditional old-world setting, ~ 
plete and consistent throughout except for the discordant note of the modern portable folding mir 


I T is in the development of such a theme as 
this that Howard excels. His masters and the 

painters of the 18th and 19th centuries. These 
are the poses that the painters would use and 
even the textures that Howard achieves on his 
finished prints emulate those of the painters. 
And yet incongruity is here - incongruity in 
using such a modern technique as photography 
to copy an art form that is as circumscribed 
as painting — and incongruity in using, with 
such traditional props as Howard uses here, a 
modern mirror such as the girl is looking into 
in the photograph above. 

Why does Howard do this? He seeks to create 


a mood for one thing. The model here is one 
who has posed for cheesecake and pin-up art. 
She does not look like a pin-up girl here and the 
difference is in the posing, the props and the 
costuming. Nor, says Howard, is the subject 
matter the only thing that makes a good pictor¬ 
ial photograph. “The skilled pictorialist can 
make the viewer want to feel the surface of the 
picture and wonder if it is really printed on 
old linen as it appears to be,” he says. “In this 
respect photography is more flexible than paint¬ 
ing, drawing or etching. The effects of the 
aforementioned techniques can be obtained pho¬ 
tographically through the use of texture screens, 
paper surfaces and other processes. 













“In pictorial photography, contrasts and grad¬ 
ual shading of areas are more important than 
in straight portraiture. One should not try to 
reproduce a picture with every detail sharply 
defined. As with oils, the shading is done pur¬ 
posefully so that some areas are almost oblit¬ 
erated while others are light focal points of 


important thing is to balance your brightness 
scale so that the photographic film and paper 
can handle the particular range of tones. The 
composition of the finished picture must be in 
the photographer’s mind when he snaps the shut¬ 
ter. Here again, one should apply the same rule 
of eye direction that artists in other mediums 
use. In the case of photography, however, every- 

sis of -the whole picture is set in one split- 
second. Small parts and, occasionally, the tex¬ 
ture may be changed in processing but the basic 
features are set at the click of a shutter. Therefore 
careful arrangement of element is imperative.” 


straight modern print of Howard’s model illustrates 


Not an old-world etching but an achievement of photography combined with 
ture screen, this is one of the effects that a technical expert can accompl 


A painting? No. It is a trick accomplished by using 
texture screen combined with the negative which pro¬ 
duced the straight print at the lower right. Such 
compositions seem more effective when printed on a 
surface to resemble canvas, because they complete the 
illusion which the artist originally had in mind. 
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The Nude and Natural Light 


T AKING pictures outdoors gives a purity of 
light and a clarity of flesh tones that is well- 
illustrated in the accompanying photographs. 
Howard does not demand complicated lighting. 
In fact, one of his most famous photographs, 
"Ballet Dancer” (not illustrated in this book), 
was lighted by only a single lamp. "Ballet 
Dancer” has been exhibited in 25 international 
salons all over the world. Many photographers 


have asked Howard how it was lighted and are 
surprised to find that it was illuminated with 
only a single light. “My answer to their doubts 
has been that the world has been illuminated 
by only one light and the sun has been doing 
a magnificent job of it,” Howard says. 

It is his appreciation of sunlight that makes 
the accompanying outdoor shots so successful. 
His approach to the use of natural light, how- 





Subject matter and approach are not inhibited by go¬ 
ing outdoors. In Howard’s photographic view, tne on¬ 
ly things different are the background and the light. 


There seems to be a special purity of light in these prints, due to Howard’s careful 
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Psychologists say that outdoors there is 
a tendency to take simpler, more infor¬ 
mal photographs than indoors. This is a 
more typical outdoor shot in sunlight. 



glass of my camera, I will shoot a roll of 12 
exposures of it, keeping the shutter speed con¬ 
stant and varying the stops constantly and wide¬ 
ly, working carefully but not too slowly. By 
stages I readjust the position of the subject. If 
any set-up looks particularly good I shoot it 
not once but as many times as my film quota 
will let me. One can't have regard for the cost 
of film when the next exposure may be one that 
makes the sitting a success.” 

Howard says: “If you are working in new and 
unfamiliar surroundings, a light meter of the 
photo-cell type will prove valuable but don’t 
use the meter as a crutch — only as a guide. Take 
a reading and if it calculates the exposure out¬ 
side 1/150 of a second at fill, use this as a norm. 
Make three exposures — one hundred per cent 
over the norm, one hundred per cent under the 
norm, and of course on the norm. Good advice 
is to keep as many things in photography as con¬ 
stant as you can. Vary the exposure of film or 
paper and keep the developing time constant. 
Don’t vary both or you will end up with noth- 

For his outdoor work, of course, Howard leans 
tnost heavily on his Rollie, as he does for in¬ 
door work. But such a small camera is even 
handier to use in outdoor shooting and helps 
him to achieve that “standardization” which he 
prizes so highly. It is also handy to use with a 
synchronized flash to fill-in shadows. 
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The Pictorial Approach 





is to 















































DARKROOM MAGIC 



HOW IT WAS MADE 
















Simplified procedure made this. A 35mm. transparency was placed in an enlarger and negative image was made 

directly as a print. Unusal method would have been to use a black and white negative, making a dia-positive on 
film, developing, hypoing, washing, drying, placing dia-positive in enlarger, and making negative on paper. 
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How the ARTIST 







... for the commercial artist 





















Two fine examples of figure studies from this book are put to new 
uses on these pages. A- foreshortening problem, left, is readily 
solved for the artist without the expense of a live model. Incorpor- 

tume research and preliminary sketches, has resulted in a successful 
wash drawing to illustrate a story on “Antony and Cleopatra.” The 
photograph itself can sometimes suggest a theme for the artist rath¬ 
er than merely serve as subject. The photograph at the right sugges¬ 
ted the illustration above, with its careful attention to details. 
A story-telling photograph has been developed into a story-telling 
illustration — even though it tells a different story. Note how the 
addition of the French beret and the wall poster identify the locale 
unmistakably. These illustrations are examples of the very best 
way to make use of this book, but even so they would not have been 
outstanding had not the artist himself contributed much. He 
brought to them research, talent, and a fine imaginative ability. 
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I T is axiomatic that the study o£ the figure begins 
with the figure itself. In selecting a model the pho¬ 
tographer must consider that each has structural pos¬ 
sibilities peculiar to herself. And with this in mind 
he should have a large selection of models. 

As Howard has said, he prefers the non-professional 
model. One of his most famous pictures, which has 
been exhibited in salons all over the world, depicts a 
dancer. And yet the model for this picture was not a 
dancer but a bookkeeper in a large department - store 
who had always dreamed of being a dancer and was 
eager to portray the dancer’s role. It is this willingness 
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contrast with the others. These are the photo¬ 
graphs on pages 58 and 59 which are candid in 
the sense that the photographer has allowed the 
backgrounds to appear. Yet the poses of the 
model are nonetheless conventional and formal 
and they are not candid in the sense that the 
model appears to have been caught unawares. 
Howard never catches them unawares and never 
wants to. He is not seeking the unguarded 
moment, ever. What he is seeking is to convey 
the feeling that these pictures have been especial¬ 
ly taken just for you, and are meant only for 
your eyes, and are sent to you by your best girl 
friend. In addition, there is an implied post¬ 


script in many of them, as if that girl had enclos¬ 
ed the photographs in a letter she has written 
you in which she says that she is home lonely 
and waiting, promising much. It is this implied 
promise that Howard's pin-ups achieve so suc- 
cesfully. It is an accomplishment that makes 
the difference between a good pin-up photograph • 
and a poor one. It is a subtle achievement, in¬ 
definable, and yet it is the determining factor 
that has made Jack Howard an internationally- 
known photographer rather than the unknown 
operator of an unknown studio in Los Angeles. 
Any aspirants to the pin-up art must study How¬ 
ard, and in studying they are bound to learn. 
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